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\ment we recognize few traces of foreign edsiinee! 


tutions of the first churches in New England, 


To the United States Convention of Universalists|\upon it. But there is another circumstance stilljand in perfect conformity te the third article of 


Assembled at Baltimore, Sept. 1844. 


THE COMMITTEE 
Appointed at the last Session of this Body *“ to draft 
a plan of Organization for the Universalist denom- 
ination,” begs leave respectfully to 
Report, 

That he has devoted to the subject submitted to 
his hands all the consideration which time and 
circumstances allowed, and has gladly availed 
himself of the advice and assistance of his breth- 
ren; so far as it could conveniently be done. 
He came to his subject conscious of its great im- 
portance, and impressed with the long-felt con- 
viction of the necessity of some measures to se- 
cure the blessing of a better organization, and 
especially of a uniform and more wholesome dis- 
cipline than the denomination now possesses. At 
the same time he is not unaware of some serious 
difficulties in the way of attaining what he him- 
self wou!d deem desirable, and of the cautidn ne- 
cessary to be observed in introducing and carry- 
ing out any sew measures involving considerable 
changes, however important and just. Most of 
all does he distrust his own abilities to devise any 
plan of organization, such as the Convention, ap- 
pointing him to this duty, seem to have contem- 
plated; and such as shall meet at once the wants 
and wishes of the denomination. Still in obedi- 
ance to the Convention, he will proceed to offer 
some remarks and suggestions which he hopes 
may be found of service in the deliberations of 
pia bedy for the general welfare of our beloved 
Zion. 

It can hardly be necessary for me to remark 
before this Convention, that the rise and progress 
of Universaliem in the United States has been 
distinguished by several peculiarities quite worthy 
of notice in connection with the present subject. 
Unlike most other denominatioas in our conntry, 
ours was not transplanted from the Old World. 
if we look at the Puritans of New England, the 
Reformed Dutch of New York, the Episcopali- 
ans, the Presbyterians, the Baptists, the Metho- 
dists, the Quakers, etc. etc., we shall be at once 
impressed with the fact that they are but branch- 
es or offsets from European stocks; that they are 
here, with very unimportant differences, what 
they were there; with the self-same creeds, the 
same church politics, the same general tendences 
of mind, the same reverence for the opinions and 
practices of their fathers, and finally the same 
obstinate and hardy prejudices, whether for good 
orevil. Each set, it may also be observed, prac- 
tically assumes the perfection of the parent stock, 
either at the present or some former period, both 
as to faith and government, and seems to think 
that to gain the ne plus ultra ef christian doctrine 
and polity. nothing is necessary but to throw it- 
self back unreservedly upon the standards and 
discipline of the mother-church. Hence the ser- 
vile imitation exhibited by almost all the Ameri- 
can churches, of their respective European pro- 
totypes; an imitation, L may add, that naturally 
forbids any censiderable improve or excellence 
unless we assume with them the perfection of their 
examplars. 

Fortunately for us, we have no mother-church 
beyond the Atlantic, to which our hearts have, 
from their very childhood, been taught reverently 


deserving notice. It sometimes happens, as in 
|the case of the Methodists and some other, that a 


‘the declaration of rights.” As early as 1785, 
‘however, an Association, was organized at Ox- 


‘denomination is brought into existence and shap-|ford, Mass., composed of the several societies, 


jed, and sent on tts way by a single individual, 
| whose transcendent talents, or great personal in- 
fluence, enable him to give it not only life, but 


laws, and who, therefore, leaves nothing to be 


‘amounting to the number probably, of six or eight, 
in the States of Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 
\ The object of this Association seems to have been 
‘to assist each other in maintaining and defending 


done by those who come afier him, but meekly to)their religious rights, which were then greatly en- 


‘receive their guiding from his hands, and like a 
beast in the harness, obey his bidding. Fortu- 
‘nately for us; I will again say, we have had no 
| United States. 
iglance at our history, that the place held by 
| Murray among us, is altogether unlike that occu- 
‘pied by Wesley among the Methodists and Fox 
|among the Quakers. He was not the first even 
\to preach Universalism here, and no one ascribes 
\to him the honor of forming our system of faith. 
His ministry consisted chiefly in awaking atten- 
ition to the subject of the divine government, and 
especially to the great fundamental doctrines of 


universal grace and salvation. 





idangered. It does not appear that it possessed 
jany power in the important matters of Fellow- 
ishipping and Ordaining ministers, or in exercis- 


isuch father and founder of Universalism in the|ing any government or discipline, whatsover. 
Every one must see by a single|Had it been otherwise this body would certainly 


have been called in 1788, and to assist in install- 
ing him as Pastor and Teacher of the First Uni- 
versalist Church and Congregation, in Boston, ia 
'1793. And yet we are told that the former ser- 
lvice was performed by the Committee of the So- 
‘ciety, and the latter by Dea. Oliver Land; and 
this too when the Association referred to had so 
far extended its influence as to call representa- 
tives from ‘‘Churches and Societies in Massachu- 








For this labor he|setts, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Vermont, 


was admirably qualified, for he was but a single|Connecticut, aud New York,” and had assumed 


step in advance of the theology then prevalent in 
the United States. It was generally believed that 
all would be saved for whom Christ died; it was 
his to teach upon the clearest Scripture warrant 
that Christ died for act. I do not say that this 
was all that Mr. Murray contributed to Universal- 
ism here, but it is obvious that few traces of his pe- 
culiar teachings are now to be recognized in our 
system of faith, while upon. our organization and 
government, as it néw exists, he seems not to have 
exercised the slightest influence. It appears that 
he seldom attended the sessions of the Associa- 
tion or Convention, which he assisted in forming 
at Oxford, Mass., in 1785. In his Life, we are 
told that ‘‘in no long time a root of bitterness 
sprang up which destroyed his pleasure ir the As- 
sociation, Yet in the last stage of his pilgrimage, 
he frequently regretted that his attendance upon 
this Convention had not been more uniform; as 
might possibly, by his years and experience, have 
met and obviated the difficulties which distressed 
im.” 


Thus it has happened that the denomination o!| 
Universalists was left quite free to develope its 
own faith and polity, neither of which can be re- 
garded as the (ruit of a moment, or the product) 
of a single mind. By glaneing at the history of| 
what relates to an organization and government, 
it will at once be seen that our legislation has 
never been remote by prospection. The! organi- 
zation which we have formed, and the measures 
we have adopted, have always been the result of 
some demand, some exigency of the times. Our 
fathers have wisely seemed willing to defer to 
the future what the future might require, and were 
satisfied if they could perform what was called 
for by the present. The organization which we 











now possess is the fruit of such a principle car- 
ried out for sixty years, Independent societies 
were at first formed, which justly claimed and 
exercised all the prerogatives of independency.| 


to tura, and from which we have been left tejend because the validity of this was called into 


+ 464 pure fountain, all our principles o 
faith and discipline. American Universalism may, 
in paapeveans sense, he —_— be of native 

foreign origin. sprang up here, 
as we believe it will spring up every where, when 
the human mind is left free to study for itself the 
oracles of God; and hence at the present mo- 


question, oa account of, its want of pulilicity, the 
society resolved in the end of the year 1788, to 
re-new that ordjnation, whith they did, ‘by vir- 
tue,” as they say, “‘of that power vested in us 
iby the Great High Priest @f our profession, the 
Bishop of our Souls, and Great and on 








the name of ‘General Convention.” Indeed it 
was not till the year 1800 that (so far as I learn 
trom the Modern History of Universalism—for I 
have not had access to the original Minutes)— 
‘* Letters of fellowship and license to preach” be- 
gan to be granted. And in 1801, we first hear of 
the Convention conferring Ordination, which it 
did on Thomas Barnes, of Maine, through a spe- 
cial committee appointed for that purpose. As 
early, however, as 1799, an Association had been 
formed by Mr. Barnes, just now named, in Maine, 
which was recognized as the Eastern Association, 
over which he was “presiding Elder.” This As- 
sociation, it would seem, did not yet assume, the 
right of conferring Ordination; otherwise a com- 
mittee of the General Convention would not have 
been deemed necessary. The denomination still 
increasing, the example set by Maine was soon 
followed by other parts of the country. In 1804, 
the Northern Association was formed, embracing 
it seems, though the limits of these Associations 
are extremely indefinite, the State of Vermont, a 
part of New Hampshire, and a part of New York. 
In the year 1807, what was called the Western 
Association sprung into existence in the central 
part of New York, and entered, after the exam- 
ple of the Eastern and Northern Associations, 
into Fellowship with the General Convention. 
It was not till 1806 that the Southern Association 
was formed in Massachusetts, which ultimately 
extended its limits over Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut. 


The relations which these Associations sustain- 
ed to the General Convention was perfectly 
anomalous. Their powers inmost respects, were 
quite co-ordinate with hers; though the Associa- 
tions still acknowledged a kind of dependence 
upon the central body. The General Convention 
was composed, as we have seen, of churches and 
societies. So were the Associations. The Con- 
vention granted Letters of Fellowship and con- 


Thus in 1780 the first society of Universalists in|ferred Ordination. So did the Associations. Nor 
the United States, that of Gloucester, Mass., by|am I aware that the General Conventien was eyer 
a solemn and appropriate service, set apart and| 
ordained Mr. Murray to the work of the ministry,jof the Associatioas, 


regarded as a Court of Appeal from the decisions 
The General Convention 
then was in no important respect superior to them, 
though she still claimed, and they conceded, a 
kind of parental relation to them, and usually 
sent delegates, as visitors to attend the sessions. 
In the progress of time, and in the rapid growth 
of the denomination, these Associations, in turn, 
became cumbrous and uawieldy, and found it ae- 





Head of the Church; an according to the insti- 


cessary, for the sake of Convenience, to set of 
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what in some cases were called Branch Associa- 
ciations, holding much the same relations to the 
Asssociation with which they were connected, as 
the original Associations themselves did to the 
General Convention. This was particularly the 
case in the Western Association, which embrac- 
ed the whole State of New York, if we except a\I might consider it otherwise. But as it is now 
{ew societies along Lake Champlain, which were | constitutional it seems to me a sad approximation 
connected with the Northern Association. Thus|to a mere nullity. We come together year by 
the Genessee Branch Association was formed in| year; but for what? To devise measures for our 
1814, the Cayuga and Chenango in 1823, the | general welfare? ‘True; but who cares for these 
Black River in 1824, and the Chatauque and|tmeasures? No one feels bound to observe or 
Hudson River in 1825, and one or two others at| further them any farther than his individual whims 
as early a period as the last date. At the session | and fancies may incline him. 

of the Western Association in 1825, that body} But this is not the worst of the case. There 
feeling the inconvenience of attending the Gen-| are, as | have before said, certain duties which 
eral Convention, which usually met in New Eng-| devolve of the necessity upon this body, and 
land, and believing that the strength and prosper- | which no other body can perform. Under our 
ity of the societies in its fellowship would be pro- | present organization, the State Conventions are 
moted by the measure, changed its character, | perfectly independent of one another and of this 
and adopted the cunstitation for a State Conven- | body. In any case of disputed jurisdiction be- 
tion, which held its first sessions in May, 1829 | tween them, there is.no court to whieh they can 
During the following year, South Carolina formed | appeal, no tribunal to decide their differences, 
a State Convention. In 1828, the Eastern Asso- 


tion enjoys, the privilege of giving advice! I ad- 
mire the modesty which this disclaimer implies, 
but I canaot feel a very high regard for the wis- 
dom it bespeaks. If this body had nothing to do, 


very circumstances of the case, devolve upon it, 
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but the grant by the people of important powers 
toenable it to discharge the duties which neces. 
sarily devolve upon it. I could wish to see a reg. 
ular gradation of powers & jurisdiction through 


| 


if there were not certain duties’which, from the | allthe bodies under which our denomination is now 


|represented, powers corresponding to their re. 
| spective ranks and appropriate duties. Could 
we suppose an individual to stand quite alone and 
‘independent, we must also suppose him to possess 
|the natural liberty of man in its most unlimited 
;extent, but the moment he enters society and 
‘takes his place among others of the same race, 
endowed with similar rights, he must of necessity 
| part with some portion of his liberty. He must 
| yield at least to be governed to some extent by 
the voice of amajority. It is so with us. When 
we enter a religious society, it is obvious we can. 
not manage everything to suit our own wishes, 
We must concede something tothe wishes of our 
|brethren, So must an individual society wheng 
| becomes a member of an association, t. e. of a 
family of societies. The same is indispensable 
with the associations when they again form State 
Conventions. 








ciation followed the example set by the Western 
Association, and organized by the Western As- 
sociation, and organized the Maine Convention, 
forming al the same time four Associations within 
its limits. The plan of organization thus suggest- 
ed and adopted by two or three States, soon be- 
came popular, and was speedily introduced by 
the other States. New Hampshire, Connecticut, 
and Pennsylvania organized their respective 
State Conventions in 1832, Vermont in 1833, 
Massachusetts in 1834, Maryland and Virginia in 
1835, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois in 1837, Rhode 
Island in 1838, Georgia in 1841 or 42, and Ken- 
tucky in 1843. 

It was immediately perceived that the existence 
and action of these State Conventions were quite 
incomplete with the old General Convention of 
the New England States and others; and hence 
at the session of that body in 1833, a Constitu- 
tion was adopted for a United States Convention, 
to be composed of delegates from the several State 
Sonventions. The first session of this body was 
held in 1834, when six States were represented, 
and since that organization every State Conven- 
tion now in the United States has become a mem- 
ber, and together constitute this Convention. 

The outlines, or if so 1 may speak, the frame 
work of a beautiful organization is thus complet- 
ed. Isee not how it could be improved by any 
outward modification; there isa regular grada- 
tion from the primary bodies.to this the highest 
we know, and which embraces all the rest. So- 
cieties united form Associations. Associations 
form State Conventions, and State Conventions 
in turn, compose the United States Convention. 
It is a system of gradual representation through- 
out, from the lowest to the highest, from the indi- 
vidual to the whole. 


But while we have so beautiful an organiza- 
tion, the outward form of a well balanced and 
truly republican government, it must be confessed 
by every one who will consider the subject, that 
in point of fact, it at present amounts to little 
more than mere form. The moment we inquire 
into the more important relations of these bodies, 
into their respective powers and limitations, we 
shall be surprised at the chaotic state in which 
they ate found. We shall observe that there is 
little or no uniformity of action, that there is no 


bond of union between especially the State Conven- | 


tions; no court of appeal for them, and indeed 
no power to regulate their intercourse, or make 
the acts of one body respected by another, and 
finally no authority to determine many points of 


practice of universal concernment and of vital| pathizing with our brethren. 


interest to the denomination. 


To account for this anomalous state, it is only 
“necessary to remind you that this body, professed- 
ly the highest and the most comprehensive, has 
actually the least power of any, or more proper- 
ly, no power atall. It avowedly disclaims by a 
specific article of its constitution all power what- 
-soever, and satisfies itself wtih the privilege 
which the humblest individual in the denomina- 





there is no authority to enact laws of common 
interest to them, and hence on many subjects of 
the deepest consideration there are as many rules 
as there are Associations, claiming and exercis- 
ing almost equal powers with the Convention to 
which they belong. 
granting letters of Fellowship, including License 
to preach, it is a well known, and | may add, a 
lamentable fact that we have no general and es- 
tablished rules, and have no uniformity of action, 
As a natural consequence resulting from such a 
state of things, the Fellowship of the denomina- 
tion thus granted is but an indifferent recommend- 
ation, andis in fact reduced everywhere to its 
minimum value. It ouly means that some eccle- 
siastical hody, somehow formed, and somewhere 


in the United States has deemed the bearer of 


these credentials qualified to preach the gospel, or 
at least, as it not unfrequently the case, to preach 
in the denomination. of Universalists, We have 
thus rendered our fellowship exceedingly cheap, 
and what we have pliited no value upon ourselves 
has generally been esteemed accordingly by the 
community at large. I cannot but think that we 
owe it to ourselves and to the great cause in 
which we are engaged to give our Fellowship and 
Ordination a higher signfiicance than they now 
possess. And whatever is done should be done 
not by Associations and State Conventions, but 
by this body, . This is a matter closely identified 
with our interests and prosperity; it concerns the 
whole denomination. It does not, therefore, be- 
long to the legislation of particular neighbor- 
hoods, nor has it a thousand varying interests in 
various localities. They who give Fellowship in 
Maine, or Alabama, or Iowa Territory, give what 
belongs to all of us as well as themselves. They 
speak not in their own names alone, but in ours 
also, and sign a draft which we are expected to 
honor in every part of the United States. 


When this body was organized in 1834, there 
was a spirit of radicalism abroad among us, I am 
sorry to say, that feared nothing on earth so much 
as the possession of vested powers. It was ap- 
parently forgotten that no government is so inju- 
rious in its operation as anarchy; and lest this 
body might become capable of doing some mis- 
chief it was thought best to deny it the power of 
doing anything at all. 1 am happy in believing 
that this spirit of radicalism has greatly subsided 
during the last ten years, and that we may now 
begin to talk like rational beings who suppose that 
a social existence is possible, and that we may 
each of us spare a littleof our absolute indepen- 
dence for the sake of living, and acting, and sym- 


some, perhaps, apprehended. 


I shall not readily believe that this body, though | 


vested with certain necessary but limited powers, 
could speedily erect an inquisition, or infringe 
upon any private claims not inconsistent with the 
general wellare. I shall, therefore, venture to 
recommend, not a re-organization of this.body, 


In the important matter of 


Nor can I persuade | 
| myself that the dreaded danger of a confederate 
/ government is near so great as was, and still, by 


The same principle seems to me 
to apply to the State Conventions themselves 
when they would associate for their mutual ad. 
vantage, and the general good of the whole. The 
|United States Convention, which they thus com. 
pose, must have some powers, and each State 
| Convention must be willing to grant all that is ne- 
At pres- 


| cessary to attain the end of its creation. 
‘ent this body has not such powers; not enough 
| for its own existence; nor enough to accomplish 
|any considerable good. 

| There is another circumstance that deserves 
your consideration. 1 allude to the principle of 
{representation adopted in forming this body. It 
|is unequal beyond all parallel. Every State Con- 
| vention has the same number of delegates here, 
and equal voice in all the doings of this body. 
|As it is now organized, without the shadow of pow- 
(er, this is perhaps of little consequence, but it is 
still obviously unequal and unjust. If the people 
| possess the right of self-government, they ought 


ito be entilled to an equal representation, or at 
\deast to something like an approximation. to that 
|principle. To show the utter disregard of all 
|justice in this matter, according to our present 
system, let me take one or two examples. The 
| State of Pensylvania, for instance, had in 1843, 
\thirty-six societies, twenty-four ministers, and 
| was entitled to six seats in this Convention.” The 
| State of Massachusetts atAhe same date, had one 
| hundred and thirty ministers, that is more thaa 
| four to one in Pennsylvania, and yet had only the 
|same number of delegates in this body. Again, 
ithe State of Rhode Island had in 1843, eight 
preachers and nine societies. ‘The State of New 
| York, at the same date, had two hundred and thirty 
| societies, and one hundred and forty-eight preach- 
jers, i.e. more than twenty-two to one in Rhode 
Island, and still is entitled to but the self-same 
/representation. It is easily seen that this is unjust; 
for if the people are to have voice in the councils 
of the denominations, it is important that they 
should be duly represented, fand that seventeen 
|societies and preachers from one State, should 
| not exert the same influence as three hundred and 
eighty from another. 41 would therefore recom- 
mend that some ratio of equitable representation 
be suggested to the people, and from their well 
known sense of justice, I have no doubt it will be 
most cordially approved. ‘ 

it may have been expected, perhaps, that | 
would furnish draughts or forms of Constitutions 
for our societies, associations, State and United 
States Conventions. I have deemed this unne- 
cessary, but have endeavored at the same time to 
arrange and define the several powers of these 
respective bodies, which I believe essential toa 
truly efficient and healthful organization. In do- 
ing this | have assumed that this body does, or 
rather ought to represent the whole denomination of 
Universalisis, and that it, of right, therefore, has 
exclusive jurisdiction over all matters which are 
of universal concernment, and that the «several 
State Conventions, Associations, and individual 
Societies have also their respective jurisdictions, 
tunder the legitimate regulations of the superior 
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bodies. Wo suppose that a society has a right to rpolaenae digjoting sevording to the laws of the 
oever it pleases, is but to suppose that | VBited States Gonvention. , 

dp snahooerer # pees ¥ a on bond ef ay It is the legitimate tribunal before which all cases 
we Pave. Ae, common interest, 2 id of J sof dispute and difficulty between Associations, or 
no relative duties. Phe same may be sai of As-| between societies and Associations, or ministers and 
eociations and State Conventions, If they be) Associations shall be tried and decided. It may al- 
absolutely independent, then, our denomination is | so receive appeals from the decisions or action of 
not one, but many; then, many of our present | any Association, and its judgment shall in all cases 
forms are mere seeming, and we are but playing be peer pte ar ny aa ina ge a ao 
parts in a childish game, that means nothing. In| “Obvention as is | CAnyare we 


In| 
order, therefore, to improve our organization, and 


| Strument, 

- ‘ ae : | It may also determine the ratio of representation 
to impart force and vitality to action, I take the | to which the several Associations in its fellowship 
liberty to present to this session of the United | shall be entitled. 








States Convention, the following preamble and; III. Of the powers and jurisdiction of -lssocia- 


resolutions, sincerely hoping that they may meet | ‘cons. ey sas ches diac 
with the cordial approbation of the body, and of | Each Association has jurisdiction over the socie- 


omination at large. 
the denomination a 5 | posed, and may enact such laws as may be necessary 


Whereas, It is deemed highly important to the | to regulate their relations and intercourse, to secure 
welfare and prosperity of the denomination of Uni-| discipline and promote the interests of the denomi- 
versalists in the United States, that there should be! pation within its limits. It may grant Letters of 
a greater degree of union among its various and | Fellowship and conter Ordination in accordance with 
widely separated branches, and of uniformity in its | the laws of the U. 8. Convention; and the State 
government and discipline ; and also that certain | Convention of which it isa member. It shall take 
powers should be conferred upon this body, without | cognizance in the first instance of all eases of diffi- 
which, it is a mere nullity, a form without sub-| culty between societies, or societies and ministers, 
stance,—incapable of discharging the duties that) and try and determine them, subject always to an 
naturally devolve upon it, and which ought of right | appeal to the State Convention of which it is a mem- 
to be performed by it; and moreover that the vari-| ber, under such circumstances and conditions as the 
ous powers of Societies, Associations, and State | Convention itself may prescribe. Itshall hear all 


| ties or churches, and ministers of which it is eom- | 








Conventions, should be more systematically gradua- | 
ted, and more clearly defined; and whereas, this bo- | 
dy of itself, has, as at present constituted, no power | 
te effect the slightest change in our mode of govern- 
ment, or to do anything but simply to recommend 
measures; therefure— 


Resolved, 'That the following statement and defi- 
nition of the relative powers and jurisdiction of 
this body, and of the several bodies in fellowship 
with this Convention, be and hereby is earnestly re- 
commended to the several Societies, Associations, 
and State Conventions of Universalists in the Uni- 
ted States, for their adoption; and that so much of 
this statement and definition of powers, as belongs 
respectively to those bodies, be incorporated in their 
several constitutions, and that the whole be be ob- 





served and duly conformed to in all their govern- 
ment and discipline, 

Resolved, 'That the several Societies, Associations, 
and State Conventions, be, and are hereby earnestly 
requested to take such measures forthwith, or as 
soon a& conveniently may be, as shall secure a free 
and full expression of the whole denomination, that 
the Delegates to the next session of this body, may 
come properly instructed and empowered to act defi- 
nitely in these premises. 

I. Of the powers and jurisdiction of the United 
States Convention. 

The United States Convention has jurisdiction 
over the several State Conventions of which it is 
composed, and may from time to time enact such 
laws for regulating the relations and intercourse of 
said Conventions, as the general good of the denom- 
ination may require. {It may also pass such laws as 
are necessary to secure a uniform and wholesome 
discipline throughout the denomination. 

ft has original and exclusive jurisdiction over the 
subject of Fellowship and Ordination, and may pre- 
scribe the terms on which Fellowship shall be grant- 
ed and Ordination conferred by. all subordinate bo- 
dies. 

It may also exercise jurisdiction, for the time be- 
ing, over all such Societies and Associations in the 
Siates and Territories of the United States where 
no Convention exists, and in foreign States or Pro- 
vinces, as may seek its fellowship; it may determine 
the rates of representation to which such Societies or 
Associations shall be entitled in this body, and may 
grant Letters of Fellowship, and confer Ordination, 
either directly or through such Associations, and do 
whatever else an Association or State Convention, 
in fellowship with this body might, lawfully do. 

It is the ultimate tribunal before which all cases of 
dispute or difficulty between State Conventions, 
ehall be tried and decided. It may receive appeals 
from the action and decisions of any State Conven- 
tion involving the penalty of withdrawal of Fellow- 
ship or any question of fundamental law; and its 
award shall in all cases be final. 

ft may also determine from time to time the ratio 
of representation to which State Conventions shall 
be entitled in this body. 

II. Of the powers and jurisdiction of the several 
State Conventions. 

Each State Convention has jurisdiction over the 
Associations of which it is composed. and may en- 
act such laws as may be necessary for the regulation 
of their relations and intercourse with one another, 


complaints against the moral or christian character 
of any minister residing within its limits, and may, 
for sufficient cause, suspend or withdraw its fellow- 
ship, subject to an appeal as in the case before stated. 
1V. Each Society has exclusive jurisdiction over 
its own members, may make its own laws, appoint 
its own pastor, provided he be in fellowship with the | 
denomination, and exercise all the powers of an in- 
dependent body, excepting only such as are express- 
ly delegated in the preceding articles. 
All of which is respectfully sabmitted. 
Tuomas J. Sawyer. 


[Original.) 
ON PROFANE CONVERSATION. 

Of all the vices attached to mankind, I know of 
none more prevalent, and at the same time, so little 
to be excused, as that of swearing and profaneness, 
especially when we find it prevailing in those whose 
situation in life, opportunities of improvement, and 
knowledge of what is right. and wrong, would lead 
us to expect better things from them. It is not like 
many other vices, to be extenuated by the assertion 
that there is an advantage attending it, or that it is 
an addition to the appearance of a gentleman; it is 
entirely void of excuse or apology, and is only a 
shameful trick, easily acquired, and with difficulty 
laid aside; it is an offence to the ear of any person 
who has any regard or reverence for serious things, | 
and often severely wounds the feelings of those, in 
whose presence it is used; and we may with propri- | 
ety say, that he is no gentleman who makes it a part | 
of his conversation. 

Purity of conversation ever has been and ever will 
be the most prominent feature in a gentleman, and | 
whoever lays claim to that character, must, by all 
means in his power, endeavor to attain it; and there 
is no better method of accomplishing it, than by en- 
deavoring to recollect ourselves before we give vent 
to our feelings. A man who is in the habit of talk- 
ing extremely fast, will let many things escape him, 
which, in his sober moments of reflection, he will 
severely chastise himself for. 

I have been insensibly led into these reflection, by | 
observing the great degree of profaneness which 
prevails among the children and youth of the present 
day, in cities aud in our large villages. In walking | 
the streets, we are frequently amazed at heariny the | 








oaths and imprecations of those who are so young | 


as to be scarcely able to articulate them plainly. 
But were we to judge of their education at home, 
by their conduct abroad, we should reasonably sup- 
pose that they heard no other conversation there. 

In such cases the censure or blame is not to be at- 
taehed so much to the children as the parents; and 
we have reason to presume, they hear such language 
in the family, or they would not in so short a time, 
become such adepts atit. They are an imitative 





and for ing Letters of Fellowship and confer- 
ring Ordkeation, and also for securing a uniform and 


set of beings, and it is of great importance that they 
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should have good examples set before them; if they 
have, they will not be easily induced to leave them. 
| It is also essential that proper companions should be 
| selected for them, and it isa just observation that 
| “one bad sheep will spoil a whole flock.” If chil- 

dren can, as they are capable of feeling the want of 
| society, be associated with those whose manners are 
| pleasing and whose morals are good, we should soon 

see them acquire such a fondness for their eompany, 
| as to be in very little danger of their ever wishing to 
|quit them. They will naturally feel a laudable de- 
gree of superiority over those whose conduct is gov- 
| erned by vice and profaneness, and be ashamed to be 
seen in theircompany. Parents should also endee- 
| vor to point out to their children the difference be- 
‘tween the two classes, and to inform them of the 
| high estimation in which those are held, who, by an 
‘amiable conduct, endeavor to merit the esteem of 
| those with whom they are connected. EZ. &. §. 
East Randolph. 

EXISTENCE OF THE SOUL. 

It is not long since a medical materialist sought to 
| sustain against a famous preacher, the doctrine of 
the non-existence of the soul; upon which subject 
he asked the Rev. Father three questions. 

‘‘Have you ever seen a soul?”—No. 

‘“‘Have you ever heard a soul?”—No. 

**Have you ever tasted a soul?”—No. 

“Did you ever feel a soul?”—Yes thank God, suid 
the Father. 

‘Then see,” continued the doctor, “‘here we have 
three of the senses against one, in proof that there 
is po soul.” 

The Rev. Father replied with these questions - 

“If you are a doctor of medicine, tell me, 

‘lave you ever seen a pain?”—No. 

‘Have you ever heard a pain?””—No. 

“Have you ever smelled a pain?”—No. 

‘Have you ever tasted a pain?”—No, 

“Did you ever feel a pain?”—Yes. 

“Then,” contined the Father, “here you have four 





| of the senses against one, whi¢h show there js no 


pain, yet you know that it exists, and in the same 
manner the soul exists.” 
The doctor was confounded.—Gospel Banner. 


OUR THOUGHTS. 


On the whole, itis of as great importance for a 
man to take heed what thoughts he entertains, as 
what company he keeps: for they have the same ef- 
fect on his mind. Bad thoughts are as infectious as 
bad company; and good thoughts solace, instruct and 








| entertain the mind, like good company. And this 


is one great advantage of retirement, that a man may 
choose what company he pleases from within him- 
self. As inthe world we oftener light in bad com- 
pany than good, so in solitude we are oftener trou- 
bled with impertinent and unprofitable thoughts, 
than entertained with agreeable and useful ones; and 
he that hath so far lost the command of himself, as 
to lie at the merey of every foolish and vexing 
thought, is much in the same situation as a host 
whose house is open to all comers; whom, though 
ever so noisy, rude, or troublesome, he cannot get 
rid of ; but with this difference, that the latter hath 
some recompense for his trouble, the former none at 
all, but is robbed of his peace and quiet for nothing. 
—J. Mason. 


Birrer ann Sweet.—There is on earth much 
sorrow and much darkness; there is crime and sick- 
ness, the shriek of despair, and deep, long, silent 
torture. Ah! who can name them all, the suffer- 
ings of humanity, in their manifold pale dispensa- 
tion! But, God be praised! there is also an afilu- 
ence of goodness and joy; there are noble deeds, 
fulfilled hopes, moments of rapture, decades of bliss- 
ful peace, bright marriage days, and calm, holy death- 
beds.—.Mise Bremer. 











LADING? DEPARTMENT. 
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(Original.] 
THOUGHTS SUGGESTED ON VISITING A 
CEMETERY. 


DAVIS. 











BY MISS L. L. 
Solemn and impressive scene! How many thril- 
ling emotions dost thou awaken in the silent cham- 
bers of the soul; speaking of change and death—of 
the fleeting, transitory nature of all things connect- 
ed with our present state of being. Here rest the 
early and the aged dead—the youth and the riper 
dawn of manhood—the light-hearted and the weary- 
worn—the gay and happy, with not a shadow rest- 
ing upon their sunny pathway, and the desolate and 
lonely, whose hearts have been wrung with keen ag- 
ony, and who have turned away from life in bitter- 
ness of spirit, fervently longing for the quiet repose 
of the grave. 
All have bowed down to the Angel of Death, who, 
commissioned by the All-seeing One, breathed his 
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dearments of home, or in the land of strangers, fer; An eminent clergyman one evening bécame the 
from the beloved scenes that smiled on our earlier | subject of conversation, and a wonder was there ex- 
years? | pressed that he was never married. ‘That wonder,’ 

Life is uncertain, and the first gleam of certainty | said Miss Porter, ‘ was once expressed to the rever- 
that dawns upon the spirit is death,—the inevitable end gentleman himself in my hearing, and he told a 
doom of all things clothed in mortality. All at last | story in answer, which [ will tell you, and perhaps, 
must yield to the stern messenger, which is busy in| slight as it may seem, it is the history of other hearts 
rending asunder the strongest and holiest ties of | as sensitive and delicate as his own. Soon after his 
earth, bringing tears to the pale check, and spread-| ordination, he preached once every Sabbath for a 
ing darkness and gloom over the home circle. | clergyman in a small village not twenty miles from 

But as we realize this truth, comes there not to London. Among his auditors, from Sunday to Sun- 
the anxious soul, a knowledge, a blissful certainty, day, he observed a young lady, who always oceupi- 
that this mortality shall be clothed in immortality, | ed a certain seat, and whose close attention began 
and that, although this is not our abiding place, we | insensibly to grow to him an object of thought and 
‘have an eternal home, a glorious rest, prepared for! pleasure. She left the church as soon as the ser- 
us by Him whose character and nature is Love, and | vice was over, and it so chanced that he went on for 
whose dependant children we are; and that death is | a year without knowing her name; but his sermon 
but a wise appointment of that infinite love, which | was not written without many a thought how she 
is unlimited in its operations throughout all time and | would approve of it, nor preached with satisfaction 
space? | unless he read approbation in her face. Gradually 











and the minds of all, this soul-cheering hope? that 
‘death may not be looked upon with terror and dis- 


Then should we not strive to instil into our minds, | he came to think of her at other times than when 


writing sermons, and to wish to see her on other 
days than.Sundays; but the weeks slipped on, and 


spirit over the mortal tenement, while the immortal |™ay, but rather as a kindly angel, sent to convey us | though he fancied that she grew paler and thinner, 
spirit, as it faded from earth, was welcomed to a |to the bright shores of immortal purity and blessed- | he never mustered resolution to ask her name or 
more glorious existence. ‘The long grass and flow- | "ess, where change and decay, sorrow and parting, seek to speak with her. By those silent steps, how- 
ering shrubs (affection’s offering) kissed by the free }are never known,—that we may find strength in ev-| over, love had worked in his heart, and he made up 
pure breeze of heaven, murmur in soothing tones, \¢ry trial, and nobly discharge every duty of life; and | his mind to seek her acquaintance and marry her, if 
their sad, but sweetly mournful requiem, above the | finally meet the last change, which can claim victory | possible, when one day he was sent for to minister 


last earthly remains of those, whose hearts once vi- | 


brated with love and happiness, and whose souls 
glowed with lofty and impassioned thoughts, and 
deep, fervent aspirations after all that is pure and 
good or true and beautiful, either in the inward, or 
outward world around them. 

The infant with its rosy smile and innocent caress, 
but whose sweet life passed quickly away, like the 
odor of the fair young spring flowers,—childhood 
with its warm and guahing love, and vague but busy 
dreams, all rife with joy,—youth with its glorious 
visions of future usefulness—of long years which 
should be devoted to the promotion of purity and 
and love on earth,—the fair young bride, with all 
her fragrant memories and honied dreams—her full 
confiding trustfulnes and blissful overflow of soul,— 
the mother with her strong, earnest, and undying af- 
fection for the husband of her soul, and that cherub 
band, who have blossomed beneath her fostering 
care, adding new links to the bond of Jeve,—man- 
hood with its high-toned dignity, its rich, matured 
intellect, generous impulses and active beneficence,— 
age with its memory of the lights and shades of ma- 
ny years—of fragrant flowers, which sprang up by 
the way-side of life, cheering the faint heart with 
their perfume, through long years of toil, anxiety 
and care:—all are at rest; sleeping peacefully that 
quiet sleep which wakes not te the feverish joys or 
wearisome cares of life. 

What pen can describe the struggles which have 
been nobly endurcd?—how the sad heart wrestled 
with poverty and cold indifference—with that yearn- 
ing thirst for sympathy and affection, which was ev- 
er up-gushing from the heart’s fount,—how the o’er- 
burthened heart throb’d almost to bursting, as one 
by one its dearest chords were rudely severed, its 
brightest links broken; and what sufferings, which 
the world might never know, or comprehend, if 
known, in all their intensity, have rent the spirits of 
those, whom the unconscious dust beneath these 
lowly sods, once formed their earthly tabernable! 
Yet, may we not hope that every silent grief and bit- 
ter struggle, was known to the Eternal Mind, and 
from thence received consolation and support, until 
summoned from life and all its changes, to the upper 
sanctuary—the freed spirit’s home? 

A little while ago, and all with them was life and 
activity, and now they have tasted the realities of 
the unseen Land,—and hew strikingly the thought 
comes home to the inmost recesses of the soul, that 
sven ’twill be thus with us, whatever may be our 
circumstances, whether surrounded by the fond en- 


| 


the Father of all spirits. 
fast Liberty, Ohio. 


[Selected.] 
DILIGENCE INSURES SUCCESS. 


‘There are many persons in this world of ours,who 
think, because they cannot at once perform some 
great act which will render their names distinguish- 
ed, that therefore, they are of no importance; and 
make no endeavors to rise above their present sta- 
tien, because they cannot ‘@t once Jaunch forth be- 
neath the broad glare of the noon-day sun; they will 
remain forever in darkness, nor seek to remove the 
veil which is cast before them. 

{ have known many a young girl, who might have 
won for herself a place among the most gifted, re- 
fuse to cultivate those powers of mind which God 
has given her, because she could not, at one step, 
gain the summit of the hill of science. 

We are apt to forget, while listening to those 
strains of eloquence which flow from the lips of the 
orator and the scholar, that many long years were 
spent ere they were enabled to charm and enlighten 
the world.—Could we have witnessed their first ef- 
forts in struggling to free themselves from the chains 
ef ignorance, we should probably none of us be dis- 
couraged. It is only step by step that we can make 
any advances on the road to science; and they will 
make the greater progress who laber most assiduous- 


over our frail and perishable natures, with a calm|ata funeral. The face of the corpse was the same 
‘and trustful faith, a perfect, unshaken confidence in| that had looked up to him Sunday after Sunday, till 
| he learned to make it a part of his religion and his 


life. He was unable to perform the service, and an- 
other clergyman officiated; and, after she was buri- 
ed, her father took him aside and apologized for giv- 
ing him pain—but he could not resist the impulse to 
tell.him that his daughter had mentioned his name 
with her last breath, and he was afraid a concealed 
affection for him had hurried her tothe grave.— 
Since that, said the clergyman in question, my heart 
has been dead within me, and I look forward only 
to the time when I shall speak to her in heaven.’ 





[Selected. } 


Goopness or THE Deity DispLayep in tHE 
Beauty or Creation.—Were all the interesting di- 
versity of form and color to disappear, how unsight- 
ly, dull, and wearisome would be the aspect of the 
world! The pleasures conveyed to us by the end- 
less varieties with which these sources of beauty are 
presented to the eye, are so much things of course, 
and exist so much without intermission, that we 
scarcely think either of their nature, their number, 
or the great proportion which they occupy in the 
whole mass of our enjoyment. But were an inhabi- 
tant of this eountry to be removed from its delight- 
ful scenery, to the midst of an Arabian desert, a 
boundless expanse of sand, a waste spread with uni- 
form desolation, enlivened by the murmur of no 
stream, and cheered by the beauty of no verdure; 





ly to cultivate the powers they possess. Let no one | although he might live iv a palace, and riot in splen- 
then think, because the offering she bestows upon | dour and luxury, he would, I think, find life a dull, 
the altar of literature is small, it is of no value.—| wearisome, melancholy round ef existence: and 
The great ocean is made up of drops, and if the | amid all his gratification, would sigh for the hills and 
mite we add be but a drop, it will help to fill up the valleys of his native land, the brooks and rivers, the 
boundless ecean of knowledge. | living lustre of the spring, and the glories of the au- 
ee leumn. The ever-varying brilliancy and grandeur of 
[Selected.] the landseape, and the magnificence of the sky, sun, 
TWO BROKEN HEARTS. | moon, and stars, enter more extensively into the en- 
| joyments of mankind, than we, perhaps, ever think, 


Every thing which illustrates the power of thought ; ; 
and reflection in their effects on the body er the | yooe, possibly apprehend without frequent and ex- 
nsive investigation. 


mind, is worthy of record. We are fearfully and | te 

wonderfully made, in mind ae well as in body. And; This beauty and splendour of the objects around 
when the mind turns and looks inward, and preys on | Us, it is ever to be remembered, is not necessary to 
itself, how fearful is the mental anguish, and how’ their existence, nor to what we commonly intend by 
soon does the body waste away and sink under the/ their usefulness. It is therefore to be regarded asa 
powerful workings of the mind. The following | source of pleasure gratuitously superinduced, upon 
from the New York Mirror, illustrates the strength | the general nawre of the objects themselves; and iu 
of the affections, and the wasting influence of un-|this light, as a testimony of the divine goodness, pe- 
known and unrequited love: culiarly affecting. — Dwight. 
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(Selected.] 
LOSS IN DELAYS. 


Shun delays, they breed remorse, 

Take thy time while time is lent thee; 
Creeping snails have weakest force, 

Fly their fault lest thou repent thee; 
Good ia best when soonest wrought, 
Lingeriag labors come to nought. 





eel 





Hoist up sail while gale doth last, 

Tide and wind stay no man’s pleasure; 
Seek not time when time is past, 

Sober speed is wisdom’s leisure. 
After-wits are dearly bought; 
Let thy fore-wit guide thy thought. 


Time wears all his loeks before, 
Take thou hold upen his forehead; 
When he flies he turns no more, 
And behind his‘scalp is naked. 
Works adjourned have many stays, 
Long demurs breed new delay. 


[Selected.]} 
A FALSE REPROACH. 


There was a large, uncultivated field near the 
play-ground, full of messy rocks and hillocks, with 
here and there a cluster of bushes, or gnarly trees. 
It sloped down to the borders of a little pond, al- 
most the whole surface of which was shaded by one 
large tree, which, undermined by the water, inclined 
over it, as if admiring its reflection in the mirror be- 
neath. This place was a favorite resort of the 
school-boys; and quite a fleet of little boats might 
be seen riding on the pond ov any calm and pleasant 
day. Some were simply shingles, with paper saiis, 
and splinters for masts; others were scooped and 
shaped out of a solid block ef wood, and were 
equipped in style, with cloth sails, and thread ropes, 
which @ crew of birch bark seemed to be pulling 
with all their might, But the glory of the mimic 
navy might be seer riding at anchor in a snug har- 
bor between the roots of the old tree—a tiny frigate, 
built for a model, by a regular architect, perfect in 
all its parts, and exact in all its proportions. {t be- 
Jonged to George Murray, who, though he was stud- 





ying navigation in good earnest, to prepare himself’ . 


to go to sea, did net feel too old to spend many a re- 
cess in making it perform voyages to the opposite 
coast and back again. Willie and the other little 
boys looked on with almost envious admiration, to 
see how well it would obey the helm, and sail direct- 
ly to the point desired, as if its wooden sailors were 
gifted with intelligence to direct its motions. 

On the opposite side of the field, beyond the pond, 
ran a long white wall, with iron spikes upon the top 
of it, which had a very suspicious and guarded look. 
On the inside of this high wall, various kinds of fruit 
‘trees and vines were trained, and boughs loaded with 
pears, apples, and peaches, hung temptingly over. 
The good old gentleman to whom they belonged 
never forgot to send a basket of the choicest fruit, 
when ripe, into the school-house for the boys, and 
this kindness guarded his fruit more effectually than 
the spikes. Any apple or peach which fell into the 
field they considered a fair prize; but any boy who 
should attempt to knock any fruit from the trees 
would have been despised by the rest, not only as a 
thief, but as wanting in gratitude and honor. No 
boy in the school would have ventured to do it open- 
ly, and probably no boy wished to do it. 

Willie, surely, would have been the last of all hoys 
to dream of such an act. But one day, when he had 
brought to the pond a pocket full of stones to ballast 
his little vessel, one of the boys accused him of de- 
signs upon the fruit in doing it. So unexpected and 
outrageous an attack took Willie by surprise; be 
trembled. with passion, and stamped, screaming in 
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an unnatural tone of voice, ‘You lie—you knew 
you lie!’ 

‘0, I saw you pretending to throw a stone at ran- | 
dom, and it went wonderfully near that way!’ said | 
the boy, tauntingly. 


Willie hastily raised his arm to hurl ene at him | 


him, but at the same moment he caught the eye of 
George Murray, on the opposite shore of the pond; | 
and behind him, gazing on him with a sorrowful | 


dropped from Willie’s hand. 

‘There! You are afraid to heave that rock now | 
the master’s looking!’ said the boy, thinking to irri- 
tate Willie still further. 


But that sorrowful look had reached the bottom of | 
Willie’s heart, and had quenched the fire that was | 
He felt that he had been | 
| in a greater rage than he had ever been in his life, 
and he was frightened at his own weakness in being 


raging there, in a moment. 


thus carried away by passion. ‘ Had I thrown that 
stone,’ thought he, ‘1 might have killed my school- 
mate! O what horror that would have been! I can 
imagine him, all pale and senseless. And then, my 
mother! What would ever have made her smile 
again!’ These thoughts flashed through his mind, 
and with them astrong sense of fear, indeed, not of 
the master, but of himself, and of his, own undisci- 
plined temper. 

«You were aiming at those peaches, I know,’ pur- 
sued the boy, in the same taunting tone. ‘ You would 
not have been so mad if it had not been true of you. 
Se you need not lie about it.’ 

Willie was not to be provoked, now that he had 
ceme to himself. He drew a leng breath, and look- 
ing the boy steadily in the face, he said as pleasant- 
ly as he could, ‘I know you are not in earnest. You 
cannot think so ill of me.’ 

‘ He judges others by himself, cried Tom, glad of 
achance to take Willie’s part. ‘It is downright 
mean, I think, to say sucha thing of Willie Rogers.’ 
«Oh, do not mind what he says,’ said Willie, now 
fully master of himself, ‘I wender I should have 
been so angry. But it came across me rather sud- 


denly.’ 
So saying, he threw all the stones into the pond, 


and taking up his boat, walked round to the place 
where Mr. Benton and George were standing. 

‘Ha! ha! He has thrown all his rocks away now. 
That shows plainly what he got ’em fer.’ 

Willie looked over his shoulder, but it was neither 
a look of reproach, nor of defiance, that he cast at 
him. He even smiled, and his smile had nothing of 





upor with so much pleasure, expressing good-will to 
all around, and peace within, so completely trans- 
formed. I hope I shall never see such a sight again.’ 

The kindness of Mr. Benton’s reproof made the 
tears come into Willie’s eyes. ‘ You never shall, 
sir,’ rose to his lips; but he checked the hasty prom- 
ise, for he learned to distrust himself. He slipped 
his hand into his master’s, and walked up the hill 
with him as he returned to the school premises.— 


| and surprised look, stood Mr. Benton. The stone | Willie Rogers. 
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PROFESSOR BUSH ON THE JUDGMENT. 
Professor. Bush of the New York University, is about 
| bringing out a new work on the Resurrection of the 
| Dead. The leading peculiarity of this work, is the 
| showing that the scriptures do not teach the resur- 
| rection of these same bodies. We suppose, however, 
the Professor holds the idea, that we shall in the resur- 





-| rection state, possess the same spirit we do here; and 


though in another and a spiritual body, we shall be con- 
| scious that we are the same intelligences who once 
| existed in this world. We are strongly inclined to ber 
| heve that personal identity consists in a remembrance o; 
| consciousness of being the same minds which formerly 
| existed. In our judgment, the New Testament distinct 
| ly teaches the resurrection of man—of all that is neces- 
| sary to him as an intellectual and moral being—and this 
| is sufficient for our hope and comfort. 
| 


! 


We learn from an editorial article, in the late number 
of the Trumpet, that Professor Bush agrees with Unie 
| versalists, concerning the Second Advent of Christ, and 
| his judging the world. Br. Whittemore says, he has 
| been placed in possession of 24 pages of the book, 
| by some unknown friend, ia advance of its publication, 
| aad from these he takes the extract, which we give be- 
| low. 


| Now we. deem she evidence decisive, that. this 
| economy of ‘judgment’ was to commence synchroni- 
eally with that predicted ‘coming’ of Christ which is 
so splendidly set forth in the vision of Daniel above 
referred to, where the Son of man receives his king- 
dom from the Ancient of days. But let it be borne 
in mind that this ‘coming of the Son of man in the 
clouds of heaven’ announced by Daniel, is precisely 
the same coming with that announced by our Saviour 
in the Gospels, especially Matt. xvi. 27,28: ‘For 
the Son of man shall come in the glory of his Fath- 
er, with his angels; and then he shall reward every 





disdain or scorn in it. It seemed to say, ‘ You are | man according to his works. Verily I say unto you, 
defeated, sir; I am master of myself now.’ | there be some standing here whieh shall not taste 


. | of death, till they see the Son of man coming in his 
I am glad to see you have recovered your self- | kingdom.’ So again, Matt. xxiv. $4: Verily I say 


possession,’ said Mr. Benton, kindly patting his ypto you, this generation shall not pass till all these 
shoulder. ‘ He that ruleth his own spirit, is greater , things be fulfilled.” So also, Matt. x. 28: ‘Verily I 
than he that taketh a city.’ say unto you, ye shall not have gone over the cities 
Willie looked up and smiled, and then looked | Of Israel till the Son of man be come.’ We hold it 

d > Weched’ * wile well?’ couatt 5 ve |" be utterly impossible, upon fair canons of inter- 
Own anc : : e aught your eye | pretation, to divorce these predictions of Daniel and 
when [ did, sir,’ he said, too honest to accept praise | of Christ from a joint reference to one and the same 
for self-control. ‘But for that 1 should have let | coming, and that too a coming that was to be realiz- 
drive that stone at Smith with all vengeance. ‘That | °° ™ tts incipient slages at the destruction of Jeru- 


- salem. We are satisfied, indeed, thar that i 
was just such a leok as my mother would have given | pot exhaust the import of this pregnant noe 
me.’ 


: ’ We doubt net that it embraces a grand series of 

‘{ like you the better for being angry for such a | events—a ‘lispensation, in fine—extending through 
cause, said George, who had been to inquire into the lapse of hundreds of years, down to the period 
the matter. ‘A boy who can hear himself called 


oa the kingdoms of this _world shall become the 

thief, and liar to boot, and be indifferent—I would | a a omeapsaieline waleor nenidti bake 
not give a fig for him!’ | dated from tbe destruction of Jerusalem. ‘Then it 
Willie was pleased with George’s sympathy. Still | Was that the ‘great judgment’ commenced, because 
he felt there was a difference between indignation, | then the ‘kingdom of the Messiah’ took its open and 


=n : manifested rise, though in strict chronology it is to be 
and a spirit ef revenge,—between a just resentment | dated from the ascension. The ‘judgment? and the 


at an unfounded aspersion, and a desire to return evil | ‘kingdum, we repeat, cannot‘be viewed apart from 
for evil. He felt the difference; he was too young, | each other. ‘The whole current of ancient predic- 
however, to be able to define it. He merely said, «1 |" Tepresents them as identical, and consequently, 


. Pit as the ‘judgment’ of the nations, under the figure of 
need not eave hee = fierce; Smith wes only in fun, | the sheep and the goats in the 25th of = ola 
I suppose.’ ‘This did not satisfy his own mind, how- | comes in immediate connexion with the display of 
ever. | the ‘coming and kingdom’ that is synchronical with 

‘I must say, I was shocked,’ said Mr. Benton. | ogee oan i ee ue a a 
‘ There was somethin i i i otelane seethinaie tame 
g frightful to me in seeing my | commenced,at that time, and has been geing.on exer 





good little Willie, whose face 1 can generally look | since. 
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The writer of this extract is among the leaders of or-|save the churches. One strong Adventist, a Mr. C. 
thodoxy in this country—a man of the first order of tal-| Ransom, has, I am told, abandoned the notion of a 
ent, of profound learning, and of exalted standing in sa-| personal coming, and preached against it. Another 
cred literature and theological science. We believe that zealous one has been put under guardianship, by the 
Professor Bush’s work is destined to exert a powerful in-| town authority, so far as his property is concerned. That 
fluence on many minds. He maintains precisely the | is right. I think it is time that some legal notice was 
same view of the time when Christ was to judge the taken of the insane, wandering, hooting, deluded crea- 
world that has been and is now maintained by Univer- ‘tures, who are bring on themselves and families, swift 
sulists, viz., that the judgment runs parallel with the destruction. They should be kindly treated, that if pos- 
kingdom of Christ—commenced with the full establish- | sible, their ruin may be prevented. Let us do as we 
ment of his kingdom, and will continue unto the cenclu-| would, in the exercise of reason, be done by. R. S. 
sion of his reign. 





UNIVERSALISM IN WASHINGTON CITY. 
By a letter from Br. G. T. Flanders, of Marietta, Ohio, 
in the last Trumpet, we learn that a Universalist Society 
,has recently been formed at the Capital of the Nation. 


We rejoice that light is breaking through the clouds of | 
darkness on every hand. Jesus is making his appearing | 
amidst the clouds of error and falsehood in the religious 


and moral heavens. The light of divine truth shall con- 


Y. ‘ 








LEBANON INSTITUTE EXAMINATION. 
The examination at the close of the Fall Term of the 
Institute, will take place on the 12th and 13thinst. We 
tender our thanks to the Executive Committee, also to 
Mr. Hoskins, the Principal, for their very kind invitation, 
to us to be present at the examination, It would be 
highly gratifying to our feelings to comply with their 
request, and if practicable we shallattend, Let all go, 
who can. 





Errata.—In the Watchman, of Oct. 26, article on 
Conference and Ordination,—Sampson, not **Sandborn,’’ 
On page 118, art. ‘‘Notice of,’’ &ec. read, (about the 
middle of it) ours is not the dest, instead of—‘tin the 
\least.’? Last page of the paper, the poetry, ‘‘An Eve- 
| ning in Summer,”’ should be credited to the true author, 


tinue to shine in the darkness of the human mind, until 
ali darkness shall flee away, and the light of the Sun of 
Righteousness illumines and saves the universe of mind. 


GIVING WRONG CONSTRUCTIONS. 


We frequently hear the complaints, that wrong con- 


structions are given to language. The complaint may, 
ordinary, be just. But my notions are rather peculiar 
about this matter of construction. 
he means, and I understand him as he says, can he com- 
plain that he is misconstrued? By no means; for, I have 
not construed his language, at all; but taken it accord- 
ing to its literal, obvious meaning. When a sentence is 
obscure, and an attempt is made, by a new arrangement 
of words, or by interpretation, or by supplying some de- 


If aman writes as 


3r. F. went from the Convention at Baltimore to Wash-| Cuarues C. Eastman, not ‘“H.’’ as in the paper. I 
ington, and spent ten days there in preaching and _ visi- | saw it, four years ago, when first published in the Spirit 
ing. The resuli is a formation of a society, for the | of the Age, by Mr. Eastman. R. S. 
propagation of our faith in that city. This isan impor-| It was @has. H. in the paper we took it from.—Ep. 
| | 


'tant location, and we hope the Society may flourish and| y, consequence of our absence when our last paper went 
! 7 4 . > P : : 
soon employ a good preacher to break to them the |}, press, some misprints occurred in the article ‘* Rea- 


| if ‘ ‘er . 
or of life. ‘| sons why you should not sell intoxicating drinks.’? In 


| | 2d paragraph, for portations, read potations. In 4th 
4 | par., for opproprious, read opprobrious. In par. 5, for 

The interesting occasion came, on Thursday, the 23d | «in the name of human justice and mercy,” read in the 
of October; a most pleasant and beautiful day. The i name of humanity, justice and mercy. 


House is an excellent one, and was ‘‘filled to its utmost | 


DEDICATION AT CAVENDISH. 


j 





}eapacity,”? by a devout and attentive audience. The | Brs. Sampson, your notice of the Conference at Crafts- 
discourse, by Br. W. Skinner, was able and interesting. “bury to be held on the 28th and 29th inst., did not reach 


The singing was of the first order, by the choir of the | me wntil the 28th inst. This is my apology for ils non- 
| Universalist Society, with some kindly assistance. Brs. appearance. 








ficiences, to get the true import, it is giving the language 'G. W. Bailey, S. Clarke, S. C. Loveland, and others took 
@ construction,—perchance, which mistakes the mean-! part in the services, which were appropriate and useful. 
ing of the author. | Being obliged to leave, at the close of the dedicatory 
We are sometimes obliged to construe an author’s lan- service, on account of a funeral in this place, (of Mrs. 
guage, to make him consistent with himself. And here, | Doton.) I cannot speak of the religious performances 
let me remark that we are in duty bound to give such con-| which were to follow. Success to our Cavendish breth- 
struction, if the nature of the case will admit of it. | ren, pastor and PEoPLe. R. §. 


Streeters’ Hymns, of all sizes, for sale at this office; 
also, Testaments, good and cheap. 
REMITTANCES. 

P. M., Waterville, for N. McF., $3,00; P. M., South 
Shaftsbury, for J. M., $5,00; P. M., Londondery, for J. 


Charity forbids that we should so construe, as purposely | ~~ —————___—— 
to make a writer contradict himself. If the contradic- THE MILLERITES. 


P. U. and O. F., $3,00, also for L. G., $1,560; P. M., 
Swanton Centre, for L. P. R., $2,00; G. 8., Pawlet, 


tion is obviously his own, we are not in fault. But, if 
there is only a difference of expression, which admits of 
reconciliation, we are bound, as candid men and schol- 
ars, to give the language a favorable interpretation. 
Suppose, for instance, that an author writes a volume 


of many pages, to prove, that the Hebrew Scriptures | vance the kingdom of the Redeemer in the earth. | 


As the latest time these people have fixed upon for 
| the end of the world, has now past, we do hope, they 
j will give up this miserable delusion—this exciting hum- 


| bug —fix no more times for the Second Advent, but go | 


‘about their ordinary occupations, and endeavor to ad- 


for self and W. L., $4,00; P. M., West Halifax, for A. 
B., $2,00; P. M., South Reading, for E. R., $1,50; Rev. 
D. C., Wallingford, for J. L. and S. S. P., $3,002 








/LETTER AND PAMPHLETS FROM MR. THOM. 


In the Union and Messerger of the 7th ult., we 


teach the doctrine of the intermediate state,or that spirits | Strange, that people cannot see, that Christ came in Mis! acknow! 





exist after the death of the body, but should somewhere 
say, ‘‘ Those Scriptures observe the most profound si- 
lence in regard to the state of the dead, their happiness 
or misery; joys or sorrows.’’ Would it be fair to con- 
strue him to mean, that he would contradict in one sen- 
tence, all the rest of his volume? Or, should we not 
rather construe the one sentence, so asto agree with 
the main scope of the author? especially, when this can 
be conveniently and consistently done? Thus,—the 
meaning is, that, so far as regards the condition of the 
dead, their Aappiness or misery, in the intermediate 
state, the Hebrew Scriptures are silent. Not, that 
the same Scriptures which teach such a state, by the 
most appropriate term, sHEOL, are profoundly silent re- 
specting what they teach? That would be mis-construc- 
tion; or construction with a vengeance. Look at the 
word construe, if you please. R. 8. 


MILLERISM EXTRA. 

la my late journey to Waterford, St. Johnsbury, Mont- 
pelier, &c., during which, I met with the warmest and 
heat friends and brethren, for whose kindness and hospi- 
tality, I now offer undissembled thanks to all,—I heard 
much of the Millerite excitement, almost every where. 
{instances of mental confusion and insanity, were not un- 
common. But, little did I dream that, at South Wood- 
stock and vicinity, the wildfire of fanaticism was again 
to break forth, but with increased fury. I supposed 
that,when the notable ‘‘tenth day of the seventh month,”’ 
had passed, common sense would once more triumph. 
My conjectures were wrong, in part. The ministers bap- 
tized nearly twenty persons,—some small children— 
among them, the ‘tyoung man,”’ of whom I spoke, re- 
cently, was hurried into the water. Still, I think his 
mind was ‘‘sound’’ or sane, when he told his experience, 
and he will come out of the water, and the fire too, ulti- 
mately unhurt. It is surprising to see what work is made 
with the seriptures! No marvel, infidelity prevails! God 


edged the recipt of a kind letter and two or 
| three pamphlets from our excellent friend and corres- 
| pondent Rev.D.Thom, of Liverpool, Eng. It was our 
TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. | design to speak farther’ of the subject, the succeeding 
We have received a letter from Br. Hodgdon, of Lud-| week, but the drafts on our time in preparing for, and 
low, complaining that our columns do not contain suffi-| cohgnnes absence in eee on, the Convention 
: oo : . ;at Baltimore prevented. 
na 7 se a sufficient of variety of eee Of the frei. pamphlet noticed by us—*Thoughts 
' uggesting that our ministering brethren and | on the popular opinions of Eternal Punishment,” &c., 
other good writers of our denomination, in this State,do | Mr, ‘Thom in his letter to us, says.—Christain Mes- 
not write as much as they ought to do for the Watch- | senger. 
man. He says, ‘‘In this place, we should not bhew | “tis from the pen of my dear friend, Mr. Thomas 
whether there are any writers in Vermont or not, unless | Connelly Cowan, about thirty years since pe magnet 
we go down to Boston and see, as Br. Drew would say.”? | eS a in the Established Chureh, at Clif- 
We have repeatedly solicited our ministering brethren ra eee 


Two years since he left the Establish- 
jand others to write for our columns, and we still urge, Looking at my ‘Divine Inversion,’ Appendix B., 
our solicitation. We should be glad of more original | you may obtain some information respecting the Lect- 
articles: on various subjects, than we have had. We = and respecting the views of their truly excellent 
: : ; author. TT fu 
nik oe bye ane write, wil Geet us with their coup- To my dear friend Seabrook, (minister of Bethesca 
munication. Since the session of the Legislature we | Chapel.) Plymouth, and to F, W. Newman, Esq., 
have not found time to write as much as usual. We ex-| (brother to the Puseyite Newman, of Oxford,) he has 
pect, we shall be able henceforth, to devote more time, | dedicated his work. See, for some notice of both, 
to reading and writing than we have done for several | Appendix B. and D. of the Divine Inversion.’ Sea- 
weeks past. brook is now a decided Universalist of the Mellenial 
' School: so are dear Mr. Kent, formerly of the Estab- 
lished Church, and dear Miss Hobs, (a descendant of 
Arch-Bishop Usher,) of Waterford, authoress of-—— 
Newman was author of the work refered to 
in Appendix B. 
“ My friend Cowan says that my remarks in Ap- 
pendix B. forced out the publication of the Lectures. 
I am glad of it. 


| kingdom, long since. 











AN EXPLANATION. 

In the settlement of the old accounts for the Watch- 
man, it is important to know, that **Evangelist and 
Watchman, Vol. 1 on Mr. Packard’s book, is the same | 
as volume eleven of the Watchman. Hence, if any of 
our friends have a receipt for Vol. 11, that is good against ; ‘ . 
an account for Vol. 1 of Evangelist and Watchinan, We) “Tv. 0 more Universalists of the evangelical school 

: : { now announce— William Webber, of Brigham, per- 
make this explanation, at the request of some who} },o5 without exception the most splended genius in 
think it ought to be made public, in order to prevent mis- | Devonshire at the present moment—a man who a few 
takes, as the young Mr. Packard is still going about the years since, was at tne head of the Deists in that 
State settling up the old concerns. God's U now — and delighted believer in 

jc Let it be remembered that, we have owned the | lla aranner egleeay sit-in aaa 
Watchman since July, 1840, or from Vol. 12 No.1, and|_ *...” The other is Mr. Tomas Storey, who 


. : . an itinerant preacher ot Universalism. . . . « ; 
Packard has nothing to do with the paper aecounts since | | bless God for having raised him up. His stated 


that time; and we have no connexion whatever, with the | residence is Manchester. Two of his publications I 








accounts previous to that time. enclose.” 
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News Items. | Daniel Adams, the keeper of a grogery at Cincin- 
np tetprantunannnrneanraerinmee jHati, shot a young man named Cornelius Dunn, 
“ VERMONT LEGISLATURE | through the body, last week, wounding him so seri- 


This body adjourned on Thursday morning last, con- | 


eluding a short session of three weeks—altogether too 
short, in our estimation, to afford time to examine, in- 
vestigate and act deliberately on the important matters 
submitted to their decision. 

At almost the very heel of the session, they knocked 
off in a few hours, the subject of ** Capital Punishment,” 
by abolishing the act of ‘42. This leaves the law, re- 
quiring men to be hanged, in full force in this Common- 
wealth, We have no room to add more, at present, but 
shall notice the matter again, next week. 


Gerat Mistake or tHe Minverires.—A corres- 
pondent of the Evening Post states, upon what he 
deems unexceptionable authority, an aged Jewish gen- 
tleman who holds a very resposible situation in one of 
the synagogues of this city, that the tenth day of the 
seventh month, according to Jewish computation, is 
already past. It was the 23d of September last, an 
was celebrated by the Jews throughout the world, as 
the great day of atonement, one of their high festivals. 
We trust that this statement will allay the apprehen- 
sions of those who liave been driven to the verge of mad- 
ness, by the audacioys, not to say impious prognosti- 
eations of Father Miller, Mr. Storrs, and their coadju- 
tors.—N. York News. 


Mitrenrism has lost, by death, one of its itinerating 
preachers of delusion. The officiating elder at Buffalo, 
the Rev. Charles Fitch, died suddenly at Buffalo on 
Wednesday. He was formerly a Presbyterian clergy- 
man at Cleveland. A short time since Mr. Fitch bap- 
tised several ofhis followers at Rochester. At the 
ceremony he took a severe cold, which carried him 
off thus precipitately. The Rev. Mr. Gallatia, for- 
merly an officiating clergyman ia the Baptist chureh 
at Buffalo, but more recently of Loekport, is named 
as one of the followers of this man, and preached his 


foneral sermon. —Jb. 





Mrs. Cittey, the widow of Jonaruan CILLEy, 
who was killed in the duel with Graves, died at her | 
residence in East Thomaston, Me., on the 15th ult. 
Ever sinee tha savage death of ker husband, her | 
health has beed much impaired, and portions of the | 
time» her mind has been wandering. and in a most 
melancholy state. She has at length fallen to sleep, | 
and her poor lacerated aud broken heart is at rest.—J6. 


It is stated inthe Philadelphia papers that four of 
the converts to the Miler humbug who went to the 
encampment, near Darby, on Tuesday, to “go up,” 
had died from the effects of over excitement and ex- 
posure. One of the female believers gave birth toa 


child in oneofthe tent. 





Insanity AND Surcrve.—A young man hy the name 
‘of Kulp, about 18 or 19 years of age, committed Sui- 
cide last Friday, hy throwing himself into the Niag- 
ara river at Black Rock. He had been for some time 
infatuated with the Millerite delusion. 


Tae Miuter Fanaticism.—Lewis C. Gunn, a well 
educated young man, has given up the situation of 
Principa! of the Boys Public Grammar School, Phil- 
delphia, a berth worth $900 per annum, and become 
a follower of Miller. He had only held the situation 
one week. 





Streamer Sunr.—The vermillion, from St. Louis, 
bound to New Orleans, struck a snag or rock on Sat- 


Most of the 
About 40 head of cattle were 


Mary’s, and sunk in ten feet water. 
cargo will be saved. 
lost. 


Carita. Punisuament.—The Governor of New 
Hampshire has reprieved Comings, who is now confined 
io the Haverhil) jatl, umder sentence of death, untill 
after the action of the people and the Legislature up- 
on the question of the abolition of the death penalty, 
which is te be had during the ensuing month. Mean- 
while, Rev. Chas. Spear and Addison Davis are trav- 
‘elling through the State and delivering lectures in 
favor of the-entire abrogation .of the gallows. 





Harvarp Universiry.—The catalogue of this-an- 
tient institution, just published, contains the names 
of 154 law students, 103 medical do., 38 theological, 
12 resident graduates, 50 seniors, 66 juniors, 71-sophs, 


‘aged 27 years. 


| ously that he died a day or two alterwards. 


| A Cuance.—Henry F. Harrington, late actor and 
author, has been installed pastor of the first Unitarian 
church in Albany. 


Tar Travet on THE Hupson.—The travel on -the 
Hudson is very heavy ; 4 to 500 passengers have beea 
an average load on the Kickerbecker for some trips 
past. The western merchants are now coming and 
going in legions. The day boats still continue running. 


—wWN. Y. News. 





Br. L. W. 
next Sabbath. 


Appointments. 
st. appoints to preach in Shelburne 


The Editor appoints to preach in Williston the 2d Sab- 
bath in Nov. 

The Editor will preach at East Montpelier the Ist 
Sabbath in Nov. 

Br. V.G. Wheelock will preach in Montpelier (Wright's 
Mills) the Ist Sabbath in November. 

Br. O. Warren will preach at East Randolph on the 
Ist Sabbath in November. 

Br. Browning will preach at Jericho 4 corners the Ist 
Sabbath in Nov. 

Br. Haven will preach in Hubbardton on the 2d Sab- 
bath Nov. 








MARRIAGES. 

In Waterbury, Oct. 23, by Rev. E. Ballou, Mr. Moses 
Peck, Jr., of Montpelier, to Miss Julia Ann White, of 
the former place. 

In Wallingford Vt. Sept. 26 by Rev. B. Chapin Mr. 


Jonathan Gates of Cambridge Vt. to Miss Laurette 
Hyde of Wallingford. 





DEATHS. 
In Woodstock, on the 27th ult., Miss Mary A. Cone, 
On the 9th inst., Charles R. Cone, aved 
19 years. They were children of Mr. Robert and Mrs. 
Mary Cone, of Woodstock. The visitations of Provi- 
dence to this family, have truly been mysterious and 
afflicting. But little more than three years since they 
numbered in their family six children, whose kind dis- 
position and excellent moral character, gave fair promise 
of joy to their parents; of prosperity and happiness to 
themselves; and of usefulness to society. Of that num- 
| ber five now lie side by side, in the grave-yard. Two of 


the number had made a public profession of religion; and | 


the moral character of them all was above reproach. 
William, died Sept. 21, 1841, aged 30 years. Daniel, 
died Oct. 7, 1843, aged 28 years. 
| Sept. 24, 1844, aged 25 years. Mary A., died Sept. 27, 
| 1844, aged 27 years. Charles R. died Oct. 9, 1844, aged 
| 19 years. All of the typhus fever. 
Daniel left a deeply aiilicted widow to weep with his 


parents and friends; and Lucia a widowed husband (Mr. | 


| I. L. Vaugan,) anda son about two yearsold. The 
health of the surviving daughter, (Mrs. Eliza English) 
wife of Mr. William S. English, has been so poor some 
time past, that her friends had fearful anticipation that 
she was going down to an early grave. But she has ina 
good measure recovered her health, and lived to see the 
| last of the companions of her childhood that formed with 
her parents the family circle, laid in the grave. May 
she leng be spared to console her bereaved parents. 


urday night, the 5th inst., near the mouth of St.' And may the richest consolations of the gospel be the 


comfort.of them all. Com. 
It is painfully solemn to peruse the above, which we 
take from the Mercury, of last week. Rarely have 
| we been called, ¢ven when the arrows of death were 
| hurled most thickly and fatally among our friends and 
neighbors, to record so many triumphs of the fell de- 
stroyer in one family, in so short a period of time; espe- 
| pecially, of so many persons falling before him, by the 
same weapons, all of whom had come to years of much 
| usefulness and mature discretion. It is possible that the 
. feelings of the writer may be more deeply pained, on ac- 
count of his having been desired to adminster the con- 
| golations of the gospel, in the last two instances of mor- 
| tality, in the above named family, but, in both cases, 
| was prevented, by being out of town. His respectful 
| regard and benevolent concern for his dear afflicted 
public manner. Indeed, I have no words by which to 
express my sympathetic feelings, and open my wounded 
| heart in all its tenderness and ing sorrow. And 


Luicia,( Vaughan) died | 


friends, causes him to sympathize with them now, in this! 
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the blessed Jesus, I would not, for a moment, disturb the 
silence and solitude of those bleeding bosoms, whose 
only remaining portion is, “rue Lorp—the Lord God 
MERCIFUL and GrRaciovus.”’ But, blessed be his name, 
he has authorized me to speak peace and comfort to the 
mourners,—to pour the baimly, healing consolations of 
his infinite mercy, into the lacrerated hearts of those 
mourning parents, and that amiable sister and her sym- 
pathizing companion. Respected friends! strive to be 
resigned and comforted—dry up your tears if possible! 
Let not your souls be disquieted —but hope in God. 
He has taken your CHILDREN to himself. A few more 
days and years of sorrow and joy, and you will follow 
them to the spirit-land. They are encircled in the*arms of 
Love Almighty ;—-embosomed in the saving grace of the 
merciful Jesus, who gave himself a ransom for all.— 
Weeping brother and sisters,—your loved ones are not 
lost; they have only gone before you to the bosom of 
Love—the House of the blessed. Amen, and amen. 
R. 8S. 

In Woodstock, on the 23d ult., (of consumption) Mrs. 
Rosella Doton, aged 56 years. She added to a lite of 
virtue and usefulness, the graces of christian patience 
and resignation in ber decline; resting on a bosom of a 
world’s Saviour, by unwavering faith and hope in a glo- 
rious immortality. Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord. May the consolations of heaven, rest on her 
children, her aged mother, sisters, brothers and numerous 
friends. Com. 

N. B. Will the Trumpet, and Magazine, please copy. 

In Duxbury, Oct. 26, Mary C. Philips, aged 20. 

During three years past, she has been the subject of 
continual disease and extreme suffering, which she bore 
with almost unexampled fortitude. Toward the close of 
her life she expressed her faith in the doctrine of the final 
holiness and happiness of all mankind. She longed to 
be gone from her sufferings to, the land of rest, and final- 
ly fell asleep in hope of a glorious immortality. Com. 





MISCELLANY. 
| The following we extract from one of Br. Drew’s let- 
ters from New York city. It describes the Jewish syn- 
| agogue and the ceremonies of worship therein performed. 
We judge it will be instructive and interesting to most of 
our readers. 
| To my Chair. 
| 


New York, Month Tisri, ) 
day 1, Anno Jduworum, 5604, 
alias Saturday, Sept. 15, 1844, j 


' 
| You may marvel at the singular date of my tetter. 
' You will pereeive that [have givenit a Jewish echar- 
acter, I have done so, because, when I began, I de- 
\signed to make Hebrew worship the subjeet of this 
article. ‘There is quite a large number of’ Israelites 
|in this city—a city which has a sample of all things 
in the world—some in miniature, others as large as 
life. Never before being in a place on Saturday 
(the Jewish Sabbath,)’ where was a Hebrew Syna- 
| gogue, I have had the curiosity, this day, to attend, 
with my daughter, upon the one in Crosby Street— 
which is the most wealthy and elegant one of the 
five in the city. ‘The Synagogue is a very respectn- 
ble structure, its back end being in front, on the 
street, and its front, or entrance doors in the rear. 
I was told that this singularity was caused by a very 
blind mistake. But you know Israel is blinded, at 
| present, and can see only wreng end foremest. ‘They 
look forward, when they should look backward to 
the Messiah. 

On appreaehing the Synagogue, we heard a con- 
fusion of voices within, like the jargon of Babel 
itself—as if some were singing, some talking, some 
crying, some laughing: but it was all measured by 
time, and appeared aecording to some well under- 
stood rules. Qn reaching the entry, we could not 
be allowed to enter the congregation without separ- 
ating from our daughter, and giving her up to the 
eare of a waiter, who would conduct her into the 
gallery, whilst we were introduced to a seat among 
the male Israelites on the ground floor. Women, 
according to the Jews, have no souls ; and so, they 
must not worskip with the men. The galleries, 
however, were filled with Jewesses—some very 
beautiful women—and they held books and read 
services as well as did tthe worshippers below. 
What benefit they are to derive from it we know 
not. The men, Priest, Scribes, Elders and all sat 
with their hats on their heads, and each had a sort 
of wide scarf—sometimes of beautiful white satin, 
at others of a thin woolen fabric, drawn over their 
shoulders, and falling down in front lower than the 
kuees. ‘he lower ends or extremities of these 
scarfs were fringed, above which were black stripes 
running crosswise. These scarfs they call the Gar- 
ment of Fringes. In addition to a splended searf 
| of this sort, the Priest who officiated wore a great 
| satin mantle, or hat, covering*his body down to his 
| knees, and drawn aside in frontonly to allow his 
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silk surplice, with bells. 








We thought there were about two hundred and 
fifty Israelites, including the women, in the syna- 
gogue ; and they all appeared very devout in He- 

ew ; for, as this is the holy re, the whole 
service must be in that dialect. English would cor- 
rupt the worship, as it would do away with the 
language itself. But of this by and by. 

Te interior of the synagogue is rich and beautiful. 


Let a person fancy himself in a large square room, | 


with a square gallery on all sides, excepting the east. 
The pannel work of the gallery is rich in white 
sculpture, and surmounted by a costly balustrade of 
polished mahogany rails and turned posts. This 
gallery is supported by a row of pretty fluted col- 
umns with Corinthian capitals. Over head is a dome 
of pannel work. The walls of the room are of the 
purest stucco. 
a square elevation of perhaps a dozen feet on each 
side. The platform is about two feet above the 
main floor, and carpeted. The sides of this plat- 
form, extending down to the floor of the house, are 
pannel and carved work in mahogany, occasionally 
overlaid with gold. A mahogany balustrade sur- 
rounds this *“Tebau” (pronounced to-bor)—for that 
is its Hebrew name, excepting on the north and 
south sides, near the west line, and just in front of a 
sofa that rests against this line, where there isa 
space left for flights of three or four carpeted steps 
to the platform of the Tobau. Within this enclosure 
is asort of table, or square box, hung in white satin. 
The op is inclined towards the sofa, and is perhaps 
four or five feet square. ‘This answers as a desk or 
pulpit for the Priest to lay his books, scarfs, jewels, 
hells, &c. upon, and from which he reads the service. 
There he stands in proud dignity with hat and surplice 
on covered all over, except his mere face, with a 
white silk mantle, like a bed sheet thrown over him, 
hat and all. On the four sides of him arise four 
candlesticks, four feet high, bearing candles as large 
asone’s arm, and six feet long. Behind him on the 
sofa, sit the Elders, or chief men of the synagogue. 
He is facing the east ; and in the east is the Holy of 
Holies. ‘This is like the front of a splendid temple, 
filling up the east end of the room, between the side 
Heries, and rising as high as the mian room. The 
ront is a pediment end, with rich cornice work, sup- 
ported by elegant columns (or pillars) with capitals 
resting upon a semi-circular platform that descends 
seven semi-circular steps running the entire length 
of the temple’s front to the ground floor. These 
steps are covered with carpet and brass bindings. 
Rising from the floor is a row of huge candlesticks 
and monstrous candles of wax. On the platform, 
and beneath the pediment end before mentioned, is 
the Ark, which is a large semi-circular sort of room 
or closet, with mahogany doors of pannel work, that 
are made to recede or slide back from the centre, by 
brass handles. Within this Ark are the sacred Rolls, 
. embracing the Five Books of Moses, with the Law 
of Ten Commandments on another rol!,—all inscrib- 
ed in Hebrew upon parchment. These Rolls appear 
to be in clusters of three in each, making Fifteen in 
all, done up like the rolls of common room papers, 
each three swathed by a white satin bandage drawn 
in serpentine form from end to end. Then there 
are satin cases, something like round pillow-cases 
open at one end and square at the top, drawn down 
loosely over each three swathed rolls. There is 
something like a post rising a few inehes from the 
top of each case with a crown or cap upon the head 
of the post, from which are hung a string of smal] 
palichied bells, that jingle as they are stirred. But 
you cannot see these till the time comes for opening 
the Ark in priestly form and bringing forth the Law 
to the people. 

When we entered, as we said before, the floor was 
nearly filled with males, old and young, with hats 
on and with garments of fringes hanging like shawls 
or scarfs over their shoulders. The Priest and all 
the congregation had Hebrew books before them and 
were all reading or chanting together in the Hebrew 
language. ‘The words, of course, were unintelligi- 
ble to us, but the tone was very peculiar, and there was 
something solemn and awful in the very utterance of 
Hebrew, as chanted. 

After they had chanted in this way for perhaps 
half an hour, during which all appeared very de- 
vout, the time had come for bringing forth the Law 
from the Holy Place. The congregation all arose, 
and in lower and more emphatic tones jargonized 
together, whilst the Priest and elders in the T'obav 
descended the steps and marched slowly towards the 
temple in the east. At the right and left of the Ark 
are two things somhwhat like pulpits, where officers 
(perhaps scribes) sit to guard the holy place. ‘These 
men arose as the Priest and his retinue approached 
the temple, and pushed the sliding doors apart, 
which exposed the sacred rolls within, standing erect. 
The Priest then led the way up the circular steps to 
the Ark, and taking two of the rolls, gave them to 


. his-officers, who set up a jingling by means of the 
bells. He led the way descending the steps, march- 


In the centre of the ground floor is | 


ed round the room followed by the jingling rolls and 
the retinue of elders, till they ascended and entered 
the Tobau again. Then the rolls were opened ; and 
one, containing the ‘Ten commandments in Hebrew 
was spread out and exhibited to the whole congre- 
gation, being turned to face all parts of the room. 

This done, the Priest began to read Hebrew again 
from his book on the table ; to which the people re- 
sponded from their books by chanting. By and by a 
man from the congregation advanced and stood’ by 
the sivle of the Priest. He came to confess his sins, 
to renew his vows to the Law and make an offering 
for his sins. The Priest first prayed to Jehovah— 
all in Hebrew. ‘The people responded. Then he 
appeared to ask the candidate questions, which were 
answered sometimes by a nod of assent, at others 
by whispers. If the answers appeared satisfactory, 
|the Priest began to chant again, and the people 
responded. We noticed that every paragraph ad- 
dressed to these individuals were concluded by 
words that sounded to us like “hiemph o-vim.” We 
heard them so many times that we soon learned them 
by rote, and subsequently ascertained their meaning 
to be ‘live to good”’*—a sacred charge, indeed. Sev- 
en individuals were thus called np, in turns, prayed 
for, interrogated and blessed, after which the Busred 
Rolls were returned to the Ark in due form, the 
whole congregation chanting from the Hebrew 
Psalms meanwhile. After this quite a number of 
others came forward, one by one, and the same cer- 
emony was performed over and for each, as for the first 
regular seven. Among those seven, when the second 
one was called up, we noticed a large, red face, grey 
haired man advance complacently up to the Tobau 
and bow at the table beside the Priest. As the 
service proceeded with him, we noticed that the 
words uttered by the Priest after the candidate had 
whispered an answer to his question, occasioned 
quite a sensation about the house, and one old Jew 
that had just beckoned to us to come and sit near 
him on his sofa, (for the house was seated with 
sofas,) exclaimed to his neighbor ‘good! good!” as 
if he was greatly pleased. We had the curiosity to 
ask him who that man was, & what the service meant? 
He informed us that that was Major Noan—the 
famous Editor and Judge of Israel who once issued 
his Proclaimation for the gathering of the ‘Tribes in 
this State. Our friends in Maine who ever saw 
Samuel Bradley, Esq., formerly of Fryeburg, now, 
or late we believe, of Portland, can imagine bow 
Maj. Noah appeared to us, poviding Mr. Bradley 
were much more fleshy than he was when we last 
saw him. With regard to this interesting service 
that was performed over these individuals, we were 
told they were making their offerings, before the 
Law. It seemsthe Priest in course of the examination, 
asked them how much money they were going to 
give for the benefit of the souls of the dei, or for 
the living? and when they whispered an answer, and 
the sum was mentioned by the Priest in his chanting 
paragraph, the people listened with deep interest to 
this money Lae of the business. We suppose Maj. 
Noah offere a generous sum. All who came made 
their offerings ; the money goes to the church, not to 
4 persons vanes by me penitents - their _—_ $ 

he synagogue takes the money, and gives the souls 
of ney me and the bodies of the living the benefit 
of their prayers for the same just so much good does 
itdo them. We suppose, however, that the money 
goes to support the expenses of the church, and to 
help poor Israelites, and this is the way taxes are 
raised, 

When the offerings are all gone through with, the 
doors of the Ark are closed, and thence proceeds 
more general services—all yet in Hebrew. We 
tarried two hours, and could not afford more time. 
We were at first seated by an aged Jew who hada 
nose of remarkable growth but not altogether sym- 
metrical. We could not look at it without thinking 
of a summer crook neck squash that was very warty. 
It looked just like such a thing, only it was red— 
apparently inflamed. It did not appear to be sore, 
for we noticed he could handle it without sensation. 
He did not appear to be pleased with our takin 
notes, rather gruffly replying to our questions. A 
Jew in our rear suggested our sitting by a Jewish 
boy on another seat, who would explain things to 
us. We found him a polite, pos, ro intelligent 
youth. He gave us much info:mation. There was 
an inscription on the pediment end of the temple, 
which he interpreted as signifying—‘know thou be- 
fore whom thou standest’—an appropriate inscrip- 
tion. On the walls of the house, each side of the 
altar were guilt inscriptions enclosed in large frames. 
These he told us recorded the benevolenee of cer- 
tain rich Hebrews who had given largely in their of- 
ferings to the church. 

An old Jew witnessing our interest, beckoned us 
to siton his sofa. We did so. He held a large 
Prayer Book, that had the lish Translations of 
the Hebrew service that was being read. And so 
now we could understand all. He would read with 
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the rest, very loud on the Hebrew page, runing the 
a of one hand on the Hebrew words as he read 
and the finger of bis other hand on the English, 
Oh! he wag greatly engaged. {In some solemn pas. 
sages, it seemed as if he was almost ready to rise 
on the sublimity of the sentence to the very heavens. 
He mone there was something very sacred in every 
word. ost kindly did he treat i as long as we 
remained in the Synagogue. We asked him to selj 
us the book—he shrunk with horror at_the thought: 
What! a heathen pollute a Hebrew Prayer Book? 
Fifty dollars, he said, would not tempt him to let ys 
have it, nor would he give as any encouragement 
that it would be possible for us to get one in all the 
world, 

We supposed that Jews wore long beards. Thero 
were but two inthis assembly who did so. The 
young Jew assured us that, that matter was merely 
conventional, there was no kaw on the subject ; and 
Jews were at liberty to adopt any fashion they chose. 
Most of them in this city shave like other people, 
He gave us the name of the Priest as ‘Rey. Mr. 
Lyon.”” When he took off his satin blanket so that 
we could see him, we found him to be a very hand- 
some man, of portly form and noble mein. By his 
airs he seemed to say, I know that I am a Priest of 
the true God; I know that my religion is divine ; 
and he behaved as if under a humiliation forced by 
the circumstances of society around him, he felt 
superior to his contemners, and contemned them in 
turn with a divine scorn. Nor did his brethren 
appear less complacent. 

his is the Jewish Sabbath, and the first of a se- 
ries of holidays, being the commencement of the 
new year with the Hebrew world, Accordingly it is 
celebrated with services differing from the usuat 
ones. The candles are not lighted, nor is the cornes 
blown; this will be done to-morrow. 

[can but venerate the Hebrewg ‘heir history 
is a sacred one. ‘Their nation hap Rerved the highest 
purposes in the government of God. They have, 
indeed, erred and are blinded ; but God has wise 
ay one to accomplish in that very blindness, and as 

is instruments we would hold them in veneration. 
We never saw a synagogue before, and must confess 
ourselves highly interested in this forenoon’s ex- 
ercises, 


New Work on Capital Punishment. 


OR sale at this office, Rev. Charles Spear’s 
work on Capital Punishment—well worth “its 
weight in gold. Also “ Names and Titles of Sesus* 
by the same author—one of the most popular feligious 
books of theday. 
Low for cash. 
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STRAY CATTLE. 


(AME into the inclosure of the Subscriber, about 
the 8th of Oct. inst., one two year old and 
three yearlings. The owner of thesezcattle can have 
them by showing that they are his Png paying for 
keeping them. EDWIN C. CROSSETT. 
Duxbury, Oct. 23d, 1844. 


NVOTICE, 
HIS may certify that I have given to my som, Ww. 
M. WATTS, his time, to act ane trade for him- 
self, and shall not pay any debts of his contracting nor 
claim any of his earnings after this date. 12:3. 
DANIEL WATTS. 
Stowe, May 1, 1844. Witness, Ezra B. Funrer. 








Universalist Almanac and Register 
For 1845, 


For sale at this office. One dollar per dozen ; 124 
cents single. Oet. 2. 
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Terms.—To Mail and Office Subscribers, $1,50 
per annum, payable in advance or within three 
months, ducer tabiy. No stbseriptions received for 
less than one year, except the.money be paid on sub- 
scribing. No paper discontinued until all arrea 
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OG- All Communications concerning the paper 
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pve AE ar ng us six new subscribers 
and $9,00, shall receive seven copier. ‘Phose who 

their papers by stage or carrier will be e2- 
pected to pay for transportation. 




















